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In the late WARS 
Contained in a LET TER from a Subje& of 


One of the Confederated Princes, to a Friend in 


HOLL AN D. 


Done into Engliſh. 
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SIR, 


Ince in renewing the Correſpondence between us, which has ſo long a time been 
interrupted you are fall'n upon the ſubje& of the Atairs of Emrype, and particular- 


years, which has given you occaſion to take ſome freedom in making refleQions.up- 
' on the Condud of that Prince; I do not doubt but you now reciprocally expe&t 
| my Sentiments upon this Matter, which by conſequence I will give you, with the ſame liberty, 
| but alſo with all the impartiality, that an honeſt Man can have in judging of the ations 
of others, arid much more of thoſe of Great Princes. You may eaſily imagine, I know nothing of 

the Articles of that Treaty of Alliance you ſpeak of, between the ſaid King and Spain, and I muſt 


confeſs to you, that the Author of the RefleAions upon that Treaty,ſeems to have found a fine. 


matter for the exerciling of his Pen.But as among(tall the ſportings of his Wit,the ſevereſt Re- 
mark he makes,ſeems to me to be in the Paragraph where he blames that King fornot having 
endeavoured to put a ſtop to the courſe of the Viftories of France when it lay in his Power ; 
and for having contributed more than any Other to the Greatneſs of France : it does like- 
wile concern us Allies, for the meaſures we are to take, to judge ſoberly. If this imputation 
| can be juſtly charged upon that Prince, it is then very true, that to-take tbe thing in general, 
*tis difficult not to lay the blame at His Noor, for not having taken the part of the Allies be- 
fore the Peace, and that this ſeems to juſtifie Our Reſentments againſt Him. However, 
fo give them ſo much the more ground, if they are juſt, let us contider what time in the courſe 
of Afﬀairs could be aſſhgned to Him for the entring into War 3 and to decide that queſtion In 
general, it ſeems it ought to have been either when the Interefi of His Nation, or His own 
Honour, or the Neceſſity of the Allies began to exa&t it, Now as for the Intereſt of His Na- 
| tion, and principally of His Great City of London, methinks that King conld not have cholen 
| a better Policy, than after being got - out of the War, wherein He had left His Neighbours 
| engaged , to keep His People as long as He could in Peace, and in a ſtate of enjoying 
[ alone the Commerce of Europe, an advantage which We know was envied them with an- 
| guilh by you Hollanders, ar.d which made you fo impatient to engage England in a War ay 
We 
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ly touching the ſhare that the King of Great Britain has had therein for ſome late - 
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well as your ſelvcs, even before the Honour of that King obliged Him to it, or He 
was prefſed to it by the Neceſlity of the Allies. Asfor the Honour of His Majcliy, what coula 
He defire more glorious, than to ſee Himſelf the Sole Mediatour, and when He pleas'd, the Ar- 
bitrator of the Aﬀairs of Ewrope, to receive the Differences and Adidreſles of all other Pinces, 
and in ſhort , to have it in His Power to re-cſtabliſh a ſure and Honourable Pezce, when 
He thought convenient, cither by His own fole Authority 3 or by joining His own Forces to 
it, when it ſhould be neceſſary to employ them for that purpoſe : this Caſe of Neccllity being 
the ſole one, which could change the Conſiderations of the Honour of His Majeliy, and the 
Intereſt of His Nation. We've now to examine at what time it began, when it was preſſing, 
and how far we may impute to the Prince we ſpeak of, the having failed in what all theſe 
Conſiderations together Counſelled Him to do. We {hall caſily agree, that while Qur Forces 
were ſufficient, not only to defend us, but even to attempt upon France, it would not have 


been handſome for us to have propos'd to that King to have engaged Himfclf contrary to the . 


Intereſt of His Nation. Now it is manifeſt that during the three firſt Campaigns, ar lealt af- 
ter the Peace between His Majeſty and Holland, We were in that poſture, which may be ea- 
fily made appear by looking back upon the events of thoſe Campaigns. Certain it is that at and 


after the Battel of Seneffe,in the Year 1674: the Forces of France were worltcd and continued in _ 


the weakeſt condition,the Prince of Conde was obliged to retire beyond the Sambrezand the Army 
of the Confederates was then in a poſture of laying, Siege to Oxdenarde ; and though the Prjnce 
of Conde made an effort to come {ſuddenly to its relief, he would in all probability have becn 
repulſed, if the Count de Souches, General of the Imperial Army, would have come up in 
time according to the Advice of the Prince of Orange, of which His Highnets made. grear 
Complaints to the Emperour, and ſeveral of the Principal Officers of the Army ' refuſed to 
ſerve 'any longer under this Count, which obliged the Emperor to to take away his Comd 
miſſion. The Armies of the Allies were likewiſe much the ſironger upon the Rhine 
that fame Campzgne 3 the Elctor of Brandenbourg took his Winter Quarters in A/ſatia, from 
whence Monſieur de Turenne was obliged to retire and go to Paris 3 and though by an admirable 
Diligence and Conduct , he returned the ſame Winter,. and conſtrained the Forces of the 
Eledtor to repaſs the Khine, which he likewiſe paſſed himſclf in order to the Campagne of 1675, 
This however having been his laſt and fatal Year, General Montecuczli repulſed and purſu- 
ſed his Army, diminiſhed by above half, to the other fide of the ſaid River, and laid 
Siege to Saverne : and though when the Prince of Conde (who was ſent to fave the Ru- 


Ines of that Army, and give reparation to the Aﬀairs of Franc?) approached him, he raiſed 


the Siege, yet indeed it was only to triumph over that Prince, and to drive him before 
him as far as he pleaſed, after which when it ſeemed he might have made ſome good uſe 
of his advantage, he attempted nothing farther before their going into Wintcer-Quartere, On 
theother ſide the total rout of the Marſhal de Crequi by the Forces of the Dukcs of Lunenburg, 
and the recovery thereupon of the City of Treves out of the hands of the French, had redu- 


| ced their Afairs into that condition, that His Moſi Chriſtian Majeſty found not a more pre- 


ſent remedy, than to have recourſe to His Arxicreban, which was likewiſe beaten by the Duke 
of Lorrain, the Ele&or of Brandenbonrg having belides ſo gloriouſly freed his Country from 
the Swedes and the Duke of Lunenburg and Biſhop of Munſter having fiript them of all they 
poſſeſſed in the Dutchy of Bremen, except the City of Staden 3 Denmark having likewiſe taken 
part in the War, whereby the Sweeds remained altogether unable to detend themſ*lves, and 
much leſs to affift France, the Forces of the Allies began to be formidable to it, and found 
themſelves capable in the Campaign of 1676, to attempt at the ſame time the two Sicges 
of Maeftricht and Philipsbourg. Butas the moſt of *em ſaw themſelves in a fair way of mak- 
ing Conqueſts, Jealouſic began to riſe up among them, each Party fearing that his Neighbour 
would have too good a ſhare therein, the Diſputes for the Dividend having delayed the tak- 
ing of Staden, and the ſuccours which were to have come to the Prince of Orange, of the 
Troops which blocked up that Place, were the cauſes that this Prince was obliged to raiſe the 
Siege of Mzeſtricht, during which the French had time to take Aire from the Spaniards. Ri- 
therto we all thought our ſelves uppermoſt in our Aﬀairs, which Imight caſily denionfirate 
by things that paſs*'d openly in the Congreſs of Nimeguen, which it was clearly to be ſeen 


| by all the World, that the Moſt Chriſtian King aimed at nothing but ſecuring His Honour by 


a Peace that might have given us ſatisfaRtion. But after the misfortune of Maeftrich:, 
the Hollanders began to fear with more apprehenſion what afterwards happened, namely, 
That the remiſsnelſs and different intereſts of the German Princes, the weakneſs of Spain,and 
the diligence of the French, the Spaniſh Low Countries would be ſwallowed up in ſpight of 


all the Foxces of the Confederates. Yet as by the taking of Philipsbowrg the age ol the 
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Emperour was augmented, by that of Stn the Princes of Lunenburg and of Muniter had 
their Hands free, that they promiſe4 2 good and fincere Correſpondence 3 and as there were 
great hopes conceived from the Zeal ard * good Conduct of the Duke of Lorrain, who com- 
manded the Imperial Army, the Power of the Allics fecried till vigorous and formidable, 
But as the Moti Chriſtian King, by his uſual diligence, began the Campaign of 1677.with 
the Sieges of St. Omer and of Cambray at the fame time, before any Army: of the Allics 
cculd or would appear, except that of the States, and the Prince of Orange being netlcd 
with the reproaches of the Spaniards, that he did but eat up their good Land of JWLaez, 
while he ſaw two of their Towns beſieged, out of a gcnerotity which filled them with 
admiration, hazarded both his Army and Perſon for the relict of St. Omers,but without any other 
ſucceſs than what might be expected from an Army inferiour in Forces to that ir attacked, 
which was likewiſe powerfully ſuccoured by that of the Kings inſomuch as the above mentioncd 
Places and the Town of Valenciennes were thereupcn taken by the French, 2nd afterwards 
the Prince of Orange was obliged to quit the Enterpriſe of Charleroy, by a laudable and ne- 
cellſary prudence not to hazard once again all the Forces the States had left for their defence. 
On the other fide it was evident that it was impoſſible fr the Duke: of Lorrain, and 
would be always ſo for the Tmperialiſts to make any gre:t Invaſion into France, or to exe- 
cute any conliderable Enterpriſe elſewhere, while the French ſhould content themſelves 
with acting upon the defenſive with a ſufficient Army. I muſt confeſs it was in that jun- 
Cture our Afﬀairs began to ſtand in needof fome powerful intercciſon of the Prince whole 
Conduct we are conlidering, and it is from what paſlcd lince in England, that we are prin- 
cipally to judge of his intentions. 


The Parliament had been a long time making him Addrcfſes to recal his Troops out of the 
ſcrvice of France; and though His Majelty ſuffering at the ſame time Six Regiments of 
His Subje&s in Holland, and bing to keep his Neutrality as Mediatour, did at firlt cnly for- 
bid by His Proclamations any rew Troops from paſting into France, Re recalled them at 
length, and they returned very much diminiſhed in number, and miſuſed as is well knows. 
But as this was bug the leaſt remcdy to our evils, ard the Parliament had more warmy 
ly taken the Alarum, in the beginning of the Campaign 1677, Thoſe Gentlemen were of 
Opinion that it was time to make ſome Pacgs towards a War, and prayed the King in theip 
Addreſſes to fortitie himſclt with Alliances againft France. Hereupon to onr misfortune, 
which will be found thcirs likewiſe at the end of the zccount, | arp began to break out 
between the King and His Parliament. His MajzRiy demanded of them a Sum of 600000 1. 
Sterling, as neceſſary for the putting him in a poſture of ſpeakivg and aCting as became him, 
Thoſe Gentlemen gave him only credit for 2c0000 Pounds with general promiſes of afli- 
ſting him after he had made His Alliances. Bis Majeſty imagined that the courſe they took 
was an encroachment upon his Prerogatives, arid upon that Prorogued from time to time their 
Aſſembly, until the beginning of the Year 1678, In the mean while, after the end. of the 
aforementioned Campaign of 1677, He called his Nephew the Prince of Orange into Eng- 
land, for the Perſonally concerting Afﬀairs with him, and gave him in Marriage the Lady Ma- 
ry, againſt the will, as was believed, of the Duke of Tork,, that Princeſſes Father, which me- 
thinks is a ſufficient teſtimony that, this King withdrew himlelf entirely from France, and it 
has not been doubted but that the French ſo underſtood it. - His Majeſty made likewiſe there- 
upon an Alliance with your Republick, and at the aſſembling of the Parliament, communi- 
cated to them theſe things, with promiſes if they would arm him ſufficiently to enter into 
a War, he would never be at refi until he had re-eſtabliſhed a Peace ins Chriſtendom, which 
any one Prince ſhould not be capable of diſturbing. Thoſe Gentlemen thereupon preſented 
him an Addreſs, whercin giving him till only general promiſes of affiſtance, they deſired 
him to make new Alliances, engage all his Allies not to make any Peace, but upon the foot 
of the Treaty of the Pyrenees, nor to have any Commerce with France, nor to ſuffer the Ships 
of any Nation to enter or go out of the Ports of that Kingdom. This Propolition which was 
very remarkable gave different motions to thoſe it concerned. Moſt of the Allies took Cou- 
rage ſeeing the aſſurance and reſolution with which thoſe Gentlemen ſpoke. It gave aſto- 
nithment to you in. Holland, where you were not defirous to cmbaxk in a lang War,and were 
content with a Peace of leſs ſafety, and your profound Dreamers in Policy did already ima- 
gine that the Engl;ſh might carry their Aims as far as formerly into France, Eut it was 
very diſpleaſing to the King as may be fccn by the anſwer he made thereto, which was 
found very rationzl, ard wherein after his Argumerts, he preſſes them again to haſten their 
alliftance of Money as the time required. But there fiill paflcd a Month or more —_ 

| they 
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they compleated the Reſolution for Money to raiſe Forces. By that time the French had 
made them(clves Maſters of Ghent, and were in a condition of procceding much further, be- 
fore the Succours that were preparing in England could hinder them. The Hul!.-nders 
ſeeing none of their Allies ready, ſome refuling to March, their own Forces bcing for the 

reateſt part 'in the Spaniſh Towns, trom whence they could not withdraw them, che reft 

ing uncapable to defend them, were in a great conſternation. The Moſt Chrittian King 
did not fail to take advantage of this juncture, and having made them Propoſitions of a Ge- 
neral Peace, which he caus'd to be Printed, they eafily diſpoſed themſelves to accept them, and 
to perſwade their Allies to do the like. They ſent for that purpoſe to the Duke of Villa Her- 
moſa who oppoſed it a long time, but the Parliament in England ſeeing by the diſpoſition 
of the Hollanders, that it would be almoſt impoſſible to prevent the Peace, and not being 
willing to leave the King armed, turned all their thoughts from War, and took the reſolu- 
tion to ſpeak no more of Money, until they had obtained their demands in aff:irs of 
Religion, that Duke did likewiſe then accept of the Peace,ſecing there was no timely fuccour 
to be expected from England. 


This, Sir, I take to be the true Draught of things,from whence we are to judge if the King 
of England is the only cauſe of the Greatneſs of France. We may certainly ſayz, the 
Jealoulies that aroſe betwixt him and his Parliaments are the true occation of them. It was 
to be wiſt'd both for Him and Us, that either one Party or other had yielded ſooner. I am 
not well enough acquainted with the Maximes of their Country to decide poſitively which 
ought to have done it. The King not only thought his Prerogatives were uſurped upon, but 
ſeem'd to have juſt apprehenfions of engaging in a War, which it would be in the Power of 
his People to put an end to by ſhutting their Purſes. If they had furniſhed him with the 
Sum of 600000 Pounds when he demanded it, he might either have engaged himſelf 
in a War, orbeen ina poſture of making Peace as he thought convenient 3 but thoſe Gentle- 
men apprehended to put Arms into the Hands of His Majeſty for fear that he ſhould make 
uſe of *em to render himſelf abſolute. However fince they found it neceſſary to do it after- 
wards, had it not been better they had done it in time? To ſpeak thg, Truth, methinks 
that Great Body though comipos'd of ſo. many Wiſe Heads, did not ſufficiently foreſee 
what might happen, or, thoſe Gentlemen did fecretly aim at Peace, while they 
openly declared for War, and they hoped the heat- and reſolution which they ſhew'd 
for the latter, would produce the former withour ſtriking a blow, and ſuch an one too as 
they deſired. We muſt however ay that they ſhewed a great deal of Wiſdom in not con- 
tinuing inflexibly bent to the laſt, to hazard rather the Ruine of vos than to confide an 
Army in the King. The conſideration they had for the Publick Good has likewiſe appear 'd 
in that they made no difficulty of paying that Army, though the King kept it on foot much 
longer than they ordered, for the obliging the French to reſtore the Towns of the $ aniſh 
Netherlands, before the reſtitution of the Swedes. The King likewiſe on his ſide, had ma- 
nifeſtly made appear the little ground there was to ſuſpet him of a deſign to render Himſelf 
Abſolute 3 fince having that Army fo long at his Diſpoſal , he made not the leaſt 
uſe of it to that purpoſe. Methinks then that His Subje&'s may be in repoſe on that (ide, 
and would to God for our Intereſts, that the future Parliaments may be in the ſame diſpo- 
Gtion as was that we ſpeak of, of yielding rather to His Majeſty, than ſuffer France to draw 
the fatal advantages from their Difſention, which in all likelihood it will endeavour to do. 


I am, &c. 


London, Printed -for H. R. 1682. 
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